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We are approaching the end of our fiscal year in the Hamilton Naturalists' 
Club and it may be of interest to those who have recently joined our society 
to present a brief resume of the history of our organization. 


June 2. 1919 


March 16. 1927 

April 23. 1956 


Jan. 28. 1959 


July 1961 


- Nature lovers in the Hamilton area formed a new club - the 
Hamilton Bird Protection Society - incorporated under the 
Ontario Companies Act on June 23, 1920. Membership 252. 

- This zealous group, in face of much opposition and frustration, 
applied to Queen's Park, and were successful in having Coote's 
Paradise decreed a Game Sanctuary. 

- For some years prior to, and after World War II, the Hamilton 
Bird Protection Society, was comparatively inactive. Failure 
to file Annual Returns, as required, resulted in cancellation 
of Letters Patent. From the Hamilton Bird Protection Society 
evolved the Hamilton Nature Club. 

- The Hamilton Nature Club, after some years of functioning as 
an unincorporated body, applied for, and received, Letters 
Patent, under the name of "Hamilton Naturalists' Club". 

- Hamilton Naturalists' Club purchases first Sanctuary Area - 
Spooky Hollow, near Normandale, Ontario in Norfolk County. 
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December 1967 - Second Sanctuary - Short Hills Wilderness Area near Fonthill, 

Ontario, Welland County, purchased. 

General - Objectives of the Club are; (a) to promote the enjoyment of 

nature by its members; (b) to foster public interest and edu¬ 
cation in the appreciation and study of nature; (c) to 
encourage the wise use and conservation of natural resources; 

(d) to extend protection of animals and plants liable to 
extinction; (e) to acquire further knowledge through Club 
activities. 

All work in the organization is on a voluntary basis and many 
members (in the Executive and within the Membership) have given, 
and are giving, freely of their time and energy with unfailing 
generosity. 

The causes, over the years, have been many and indicate 
diverslve support by the Members whenever occasion demands. 
Hamilton Naturalists' Club has maintained its position in the 
community and its accomplishments summarily are; 

- Monthly educational meetings (September to May inclusive each 
season) 

- Monthly Field Events including the Christmas Bird Count 

- Maintenance of Wood Duck boxes in Coote's Paradise 

- In 1954, the planting of 1800 trees on property of Royal 
Botanical Gardens 

- Support of all conservation matters, e.g. Mining in Provincial 
Parks, Snow Bunting problem in Quebec, opposing Briefs 
submitted covering proposed road through Coote's Paradise, 
proposed highway through Dundas Valley and, most recently, 
proposed commercial development of LaSalle Park and Shore 
Line. 

- Joint sponsorship, with Royal Botanical Gardens of Audubon 
Wildlife Films each season. 

- Monetary contributions to aid related societies in their 
conservation work 

- Publication, September to May, of The Wood Duck magazine to 
keep our members informed 

- Holds Thanksgiving Weekend in Algonquin Park each season - a 
proven and popular end-of-the-season outing. 

- Certain Members do "double duty" in serving on the Boards of 
the Federation Ontario Naturalists, the Hamilton Region Con¬ 
servation Authority; the Bruce Trail Association, and ad hoc 
where requested to act. 

- Acquisition of nature reserves properties for preservation in 
perpetuity. 

******************************************* 

OUR SANCTUARY PROPERTIES 

With the advent of "the season" many of our Members and friends will wish to 
visit our Sanctuaries. Presented here are details to assist you in reaching 
them, with brief outlines of each property. 

SPOOKY HOLLOW SANCTUARY 
Hox 1 ? to get there - 

Hwy. 6 (Upper James Street) through 
Caledonia, Ilagersville, Jarvis, Port 
Dover, Go through Port Dover on Main 
Street picking up Highway 24. At full 


See Map of Property 
on following page 
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OUR SANCTUARY PROPERTIES (continued from previous page) 


SPOOKY HOLLOW SANCTUARY (continued) 

stop (where this highway comes south 
from Simcoe),■ turn LEFT - drive 4% 
miles on this paved highway. Turn left 
on gravel road (white frame house with 
white picket fence) and follow this 
gravel road, swinging right, swinging 
left (past Jos. Leebeck tobacco farm) 
downhill over Fisher's Creek, to main 
entrance (two car lengths). Park on 
roadside. 

All trails are marked with red plastic 
ribbon. 

SHORT HILLS WILDERNESS AREA 
How to get there 

Route A - Hwy. 6 to Ryckman's Corners, 
Turn left on Hwy. 53 and go through to 
Bismarck, Left at Bismarck on Hwy. 20 
and go 7.9 miles, turning left onto 
North Pelham Road. At North Pelham 
turn right on Metier Street and proceed 
east on Metier Street to intersection 
of Metier and Centre Streets. Turn 
left - property is on your right. 

Route B - Queen Elizabeth or Highway 8 
to Victoria Street, Vineland. Follow 
Victoria Street south over escarpment 
and 6% miles south of Hwy. 8, turn 
left on Metier Street, proceeding as 
above to intersection of Metier and 
Centre Streets. 

Trails are not marked but paths are 
well-defined. 



TAKE NOTHING BUT PICTURES - LEAVE NOTHING BUT FOOTPRINTS 


IMPORTANT RESEARCH O N THE BREWER'S BLACKBIRD IMPORTANT 

Mr. Phil Stepney of the Ornithology Department, Royal Ontario Museum, 100 Queen's 
Park, Toronto 5, Ontario, will, this summer, be doing research on the Brewer's 
Blackbird (Euphagus cyanocephalus) in Ontario. 

He requests assistance in documenting the range of this species, i.e. location and 
date of nest, number of eggs, height of nest above ground, number of individuals 
in the area, habitat-type the nest is in, distance to nearest, etc., etc. 

Write to him at the above address and he will provide a complete version of the 
record form , if you are willing to assist in this project. 

Phil would like you to contact him as soon as possible for early observations. 

He would also appreciate any sightings from previous years. 
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SICILIAN SUMMER 

by A. E. LeWarne 

In describing plants seen in Sicily in July, 1969, I am limited by several 
considerations which the reader should remember before accepting this as the last 
word in botanical observations for the island. In the first place, the tx^o weeks 
spent there were with a group primarily interested in the remains of Greek and 
Roman civilization. Professors of Classical Studies are not apt to look with 
favour upon students who go "mooching off" (I quote) on some other pursuit, and 
they were such absorbing lecturers that I would not have wanted to miss a word any¬ 
way, Secondly, my knowledge of Italian was limited to a few common musical terms. 
While "poco a poco ritardando" may have described the pace of the party as we 
approached the top of some temple-crowned prominence, it did not help me to under¬ 
stand the descriptions of hard-to-distinguish species in "Fiori di Campi e di Bosco" 
- the only guide I had at the time. Thirdly, there was no rain for the two weeks, 
so there were no mornings when whole fields blossomed overnight as we saw later, 
around the entrances to the Etruscan tombs at Tarquinia where myriads of tiny 
purple larkspur came out in response to the night's rain, 

Sicily was once the granary of the Roman Empire and though most of the 
forest which helped to make it so has been cut down, it is still a country of 
rich greens among the gold and grey of rocks and summer fields. Valleys were 
patchworks of brown umber earth, gold dry pastures and varying green of new crops. 
The cypresses and pines were almost black against the sky. Olives were grey- 
green, sometimes growing from brick-red soil, behind stone walls covered with 
grape vines. Everywhere, in city and country, were oleanders, single and double, 
from pure white to deep red. In parks and gardens and court-yards were palms and 
bananas and hibiscus. Every balcony had its pots of geraniums. The century plant. 
Agave americana, was used a great deal on roadsides and parks where little water 
was available. Its spiked leaves and tall tree-like flower stalks made very 
effective fences. There x^ere groves of oranges and lemons, some x^ith ripe fruit. 
Betx^een the farmed valleys were rocky hills, each topped xtfith its castle or 
temple or farm-house, xtfhere trees grew from bare slopes, seeming to get their 
moisture from deep among the rocks. In the Mafia country at the x^estern end of 
the island were forbidding rock towers and thick growth of brush, excellent cover 
if you needed it. In other places the pale gold of dead grass xoas broken by the 
grey-green of prickly pear and sometimes, as x^here the sheep were grazing beside 
the golden limestone temples at Agrigento, nextf green showed at the roots. At 
Agrigento there was a chance to compare fruit trees. The olives were grey-green, 
the fruit still small and hard. The almonds x$ere yelloxf-green, their fruit larger 
but scarcely harder than the olives. The fig trees were fresh and green x^ith plump 
firm fruit, not yet quite ready to pick. 

Some flox-iers x^ere fairly easy to identify. My favourite was the little 
Mordigallina, Anagallis arvensis, which I first sax* groining in the cracks of 
ancient pavement on the acropolis at Selinunte. It was a lox$ spreading plant xtfith 
tiny scarlet five-petalled flowers. When I got a book xoritten in English, I 
discovered that it x</as the scarlet pimpernel 1 . Wild cucumber, Ecballium elaterium, 
with its lemon-yellow trumpet-shaped floxrers grew by a dusty roadside. I learned 
later that it is a deadly poison. A tall spreading member of the mullein family, 
Verbascum nigrum, grexa in waste places everywhere. The dark broxtfn centres of the 
numerous flowers made it very attractive. There were poppies xtfith petals like 
crumpled tissue-paper, easy to distinguish, I thought, as long as I consulted only 
my original book; Papaver rhoeas found on the height of Enna (3000 ft.) with 
short round seed capsules; P. dubiutn, found on the height of Erice, with thin 
ridged seed capsules and P. argemone, found later on the mainland at Lake Nemi, 
having bristly capsules. When I consulted my second book, "Flowers of the Medi¬ 
terranean", with its photographs instead of drawings and differing names, they 

(continued - next page. 
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SICILIAN SUMME R (continued from previous page) 

were all dubium. The second book was useful, however, in identifying a yellow 
poppy-like flower first seen on the beach at Trapani. It was Glaucum flavum, a 
many-branched species with extraordinarily long thin seed pods, from eight to ten 
inches in length. In the same book is a description of the caper, Capparis spinosa, 
a spiny straggling shrub and its more vine-like form, Var, inermis. The trailing 
stems with rather fleshy leaves and large four-petalled pinkish or pale violet 
flowers grew everywhere on walls and rocks and fallen columns. Characteristic 
are the numerous stamens longer than the petals and the ovary carried on a stalk 
longer still. The flower buds are pickled to make capers. 

Other plants were easily enough placed in families, but were bewildering to 
try to trace further with my limited capacities. There were purple thistles, 
large and small and several yelloxtf thistles which seemed to flourish under the most 
unfavourable conditions. Some had stiff spines on the leaves and some were rather 
soft. There were artemesias of all sizes, some as big as bushes and these too did 
well in hot dry places. There were mints in more sheltered spots and several kinds 
of composites like an all-yellow daisy. Other plants were much like ours, as the 
yarrow and tansy on the slopes of Etna or the lythrum growing along the drainage 
canal at Selinunte. 

Some of the most beautiful plants were seen only from a distance. Thick 
masses of purple spikes like large cushions, were tentatively identified as 
origano, Origanum vulgare. It grew in fields which we passed near Lake Pergusa, 
the place where Pluto carried Persephone off to the underworld. Other cushion¬ 
like growths were on the slopes of Etna, far above the tree-line, growing in the 
black lava with no blade of grass or other vegetation near. The clumps were 
starred x^jith disk-shaped flox^ers of white and several shades of rose but both 
identification and photography were frustrated by the dusty x-jindox^s of the cable- 
car through which we were seeing them. The "Funivia" takes you from the 6000-foot 
level to 8000 feet where it is cold and x^indy and nothing groxtfs in the coarsely 
granular black lava. The peak is hidden in cloud and smoke and you can hear the 
giant rumbling deep within the mountain. 

The trip to Etna had been undertaken for scientific interest rather than 
archaeological and on the x$ay back down the mountain x^e had a chance to look at 
the broom and chestnut forest groxjing on the slopes between twisted tongues of 
lava. The air was fragrant xtfith broom growing in bushes or tall shrubs, and in 
some places the hillsides were solid billows of gold. The chestnuts grew among 
the broom, small to medium-sized trees x^ith large pale yellox-7 feathery clusters of 
catkins. 

A second expedition of purely scientific interest was made up the River 

Ciani to see papyrus groxjing wild. Our headquarters at the time was the city of 

Syracuse, To reach the papyrus swamp x<7e took a motor boat across the big harbour 
and up the little river which, x?e were told, is the only place in Europe where it 
grows wild. The stream wound between banks of cane, enormous sedges and something 
that resembled the Phragmites at the Dundas Hydro Station. You may imagine the 
excitement as everyone tried to be first to sight the characteristic feather- 
duster tops of the papyrus. It came first in one clump and then thicker and 
thicker until the banks x?ere solid xtfith it. The river narrox^ed, overhung by 

willows and eucalyptus trees, with papyrus between. The boatman pulled a stalk, 

some eight to ten feet long, cut off one foot of xvihite base, explaining that the 
green x^ao of no use, split it with his knife and wove it into the beginning of a 
sheet of paper. It would have to be pounded before drying to make it into a smooth 
sheet. The trip back down the river was equally pleasant in the cool shadoxtfs 
where black dragon flies darted and the occasional yelloxj swallow-tail fluttered. 
Seeing the luxuriant grox\ith xdhere there x^as plenty of moisture convinced us that 
Sicily is a place to be visited again, some day, in the spring. 
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WI NTER WEEKEND IN ALGONQ UIN PARK 
(Federation of Ontario Naturalists) 

Weather, the most important feature of the northern Ontario winter, was on 
our side. Temperatures were in the high twenties and the sun shone most of the 
time. 

On Saturday, a group of determined naturalists snow-shoed into the bush near 
Tea Lake, to look for Spruce Grouse. Unfortunately no grouse but we came across 
a rather startled moose. Evidently the area was being used by several moose, 
judging from their tracks, droppings and the depressions in the snow where they 
had been resting. The river was not frozen, and the young tree growth was pro¬ 
viding plenty of food so the traffic along the nearby road did not deter them. 

The Huntsville Club provided a lunch and huge campfire at the Park museum; 
even charred hot dogs taste good in the cold air. The afternoon was spent hiking 
along a logging trail in the southern part of the park. The Canada jays were very 
friendly and Russ Rutter was explaining their mating and territorial patterns. 

The seven-year old male that we were feeding had just acquired a new girl-friend, 
a 1969 nestling from half a block down the road. The tracks in the snow were 
most in riguing, and Russ identified fox, squirrel, mink and raccoon. Black- 
capped chickadees were heard all through the woods but we looked in vain for a 
boreal. Blue jays and downy woodpeckers showed up easily on the bare hardwoods 
and a colourful pair of pine grosbeaks sat beside the road to give us an excellent 
view of them. 

On Sunday, we walked into Ragged Falls; a most photogenic scene in winter 
with the black water, white snow and the contrasting dark and light shades of the 
conifers and birches. Jim Simon of Toronto was along, identifying the hardwoods 
by their bark and buds, using taste as one of his field marks. 

Algonquin Park in February is quiet and peaceful. The wildlife is using 
the land to its fullest extent, but this is the time of year that dictates the 
ecological balance for every species that winters in the park, 

March 1970, Sheila M. Forbes. 


For your September, 1970, Calendar - 

Kent Nature Club of Chatham (114 Park Avenue West, Chatham, Ontario) is again 
sponsoring a September gathering for the Federation of Ontario Naturalists at 
Rondeau Park on the weekend of September 12-13, 1970. 

Rondeau Provincial Park is one of the finest stands of hardwood forest left in 
Ontario. Migratory shore birds and warblers are plentiful in early September 
and plant life is varied and typically Carolinian. Camping facilities are 
excellent'and motels are available at Blenheim and Chatham. 

Further details concerning program and leaders will be sent by contacting 

the President of the Kent Nature Club - Mrs. H. B. Tompkins, 20 Buckingham Ave., 

Chatham, Ontario. 


ONE TINY BLADE OF GRASS, MULTIPLIED BY MILLIONS, MAKES A GREAT PRAIRIE, 

ONE SIMPLE ACT OF CONSERVATION, MULTIPLIED BY MILLIONS, MAKES A GREAT ENVIRONMENT. 

,. Maine Audubon Society. 
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COMING EVENTS - Senior Club COMING EVENTS - Senior Club 

AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA*AAAAA*AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


* Monthly General Meeting 

* 

* Date : MONDAY, APRIL 13, 1970 

* Place,! Headquarters Building, 
A 


Monthly General Meeting * 

A 

Time ; 8;Q0 P.M. * 
* 

Royal Botanical Gardens, Plains Road, ^ 

Burlington 


* Speaker ; W. W, HENSBERGER - was the top prize-winner in the 1969 * 

* photography contest conducted each year by * 

* the Federation of Ontario Naturalists at A 

* their Annual Meeting. Come and see * 

* "BIRD PHOTOGRAPHY" outstandingly presented. * 

A A 


* Visitors Welcome Refreshments will be served * 

AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


FIELD EVENTS for APRIL FIELD EVENTS for APRIL 

HELP*. HELP! HELP! 


SUNDAY, APRIL 5, 1970 is WORKSHOP DAY at our SPOOKY H OLLOW SANCTUARY 

• -i .. A t. * i a . .. 

We must clear and mark trails ready for the season ahead. Bring small 
axe3 - pruning shears and loppers - and saws (preferably of the chain 
variety). If you cannot do hard labour - you can at least tie the red 
ribbon markers to mark the trails and pick up debris in trail clearing. 
Wear warm clothing and good waterproof footwear. Bring a Lunch and if 
there are enough willing hands we could get through in time for you to 
"jaunt" over to Long Point for Swans and Geese. 

Meet at Mountain Plaza, Fennel & Upper James Streets at 9;00 A.M. or 
go directly to Spooky Hollow where the work party should arrive about 
10;15 A.M. 

Leader - Dr. Robert MacLaren (contact Mrs. Shivas, Sanctuary Director for 

information - 628-6846) 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 

DON'T MISS THIS ONE ! 

SATURDAY, APRIL 18, 1970 


to KORTWRIGHT WATERFOWL PARK near GUELPH, Ontario 

Leader: ROBERT STAMP, 'phone 627-1472 (an entrance fee of 50c each may be 
required.) Dress warmly with waterproof footwear. This is your 
opportunity to see Geese and Ducks in abundance and observe them 
at close hand for better identification. Bring a Lunch. 

AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 

AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 

. •* • cv! * • • •*< • • 

NOTICE TO MEMBERS OF JUNIOR CLUB - Due to poor attendance at previous indoor 
Meetings and Hikes scheduled for you - it is necessary that you telephone your 
Director - Mr. Fred Wenzel for confirmation of the meeting scheduled for 
April 11, 1970, and hike arranged for April 25, 1970. 

AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 

La3t Audubon Wildlife film for the season is on THURSDAY, APRIL 16, 1970 - 
with Mr. Robert W. Davison presenting "JOURNEY IN TIME" 



NEW MATURE BOOKS in the ARTS AND SCIENCE DEPARTMENT - HAMILTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Observation of the patterns of animal and insect communities can provide valuable 
insight into the complexities of the behaviour of man. Ax^areness of this fact 
has been responsible for several recent books in which the authors have attempted 
to bring understanding to some human problems through an examination of animal and 
insect societies. 

In his ANIMAL SOCIETIES from the bee to the gorilla, Professor Remy 
Chauvin explores social organization in mammals and birds; the 
demarcation of territory, the establishment of hierarchy, communi¬ 
cation, ceremonial dances and the presentation of gifts. Besides 
broad scientific knowledge, this French biologist also brings to 
his subject an intense love of the countryside. 

THE PATTERN OF ANIMAL COM M UNITIES , by Charles S. Elton, is the 
result of an ecological survey of over 20 years duration near Oxford 
in England. The book covers grassland, shrub, hedgerow and woodland 
systems, and deals with Flowers and Fruits as fuel stations for 
animals and with communities based on dying and dead organic matter; 
the whole is unified by a discussion of movements and invasions, and 
the way in which patterns lead to stability in natural communities. 

P. R. Marler and W. J. Hamilton are joint authors of MECHANISMS OF 
ANIMAL BEHAVIOUR . By unifying psychological, physiological and 
zoological viewpoints, they provide an unique treatment of the 
mechanisms that control animal behaviour. Such diverse themes are 
discussed as the physiology of hunger and thirst, the role of external 
stimuli in behavioural control, agression and play. 

In his TERRITORIAL IMPERATIVE , Robert Ardrey describes a territory as 
an area of space which an animal guards as its exclusive possession 
and which it will defend against all members of its kind. Taking this 
concept familiar to every biologist, the author brings together for 
the first time a sampling of all scientific observations of this form 
of behaviour and demonstrates that man obeys the same laws as does 
many another animal species. 

VIOLENCE, MONKEYS AND MA N by Claire and W. M. S. Russell. In this 
very readable study of the nature of violence, the authors compare 
the behaviour of monkeys under various conditions with human behaviour 
in different ages. Considering the alarming increase in violent 
crime in our affluent society, the authors ask Does this mean that 
aggression is an inherent unconditional urge? An answer is sought 
from recent studies of monkeys in the wild compared with those in zoos with 
particular attention to the development of tension and the social 
structures in these communities, 

(Courtesy of) - Mary Ziegler. 

**** 

**** 

"TODAY IS THE DAY OF SALVATION - TOMORROW MIGHT BE TOO LATE. THAT IS 
WHAT THE PREACHER USED TO TELL US. I WOULD LIKE TO APPLY THAT THINKING 
TO OUR NATURAL RESOURCES." William Fehr, 

The greatest lesson of life should be how to live with nature and keep 
the earth in good shape. This lesson needs to be taught early in life, 
but at the present time, the end result of education is to conquer nature 
and destroy the earth, Richard T. Needham, Globe and Mail. 
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